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ABSTRACT 

The hypothesis in the present study is that^in work* 
situations which evojj^e sex role stereotypes,' women will respqnd less 
stereotypi^cally rhan males since it is in their best interest to do 
so. The method comes from the Rosen et al. (1975) study of male 
managers. In the present study, 293 introductory psychology students 
were asked to role play an executive vic^-president of a large retail 
clothing chain* Hhej were given five in-basket decision tasks, 
l&volving either male or female * employees, follow?.ng ,the tasks 
designed by Rosen and his colleagues. All five in-lbaskets . involved 
bfehavioj that is considered more "appropriate for one sex thin th^ 
ctjiep^^he situatip^ns concerned hiring for a position requiring^- 
extensive trav.el, promotioij of a person who stated that family life 
Qoaes before work, 'response to an employee , whose spouse has been 
offered a lucrative position el'sewhere, response to a request for 
leave of absence to care for one»;5 children, sfnd decidfVig the 
appropriateness of a person^s attendance at his/her spouse's company 
.parties. Both male ^and female subjects, the ma'jority of whom were 
first semester freshmen, responded to the in-basket situations in a 
somewhat les^ stereotypical Branner than Rosen, Jerdee, and 
Prestwich's male managers, in general, females are not less 
discriminatory thah, males although there are differences between the 
sexes in specific areas. Despite th€ rhetoric about a loosening of 
sex role |tereotypes, however, results suggest that both young males 
and young^ females may still respond in a fairly stereotypical manner 
to work situations which evoke sex role stereotypes. (Author) 
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' * Abstract • 

Discrimination against vjumen — and .men to a lesser extent — has bee^ document 
in a nur^er 'of areas of the world of work (Levinson, 1976; Rosen, Jerdee, & 
rrestvriclv 197^5; Bass, 1972). llan^ of these discriminatory behaviors can be ^ 
attributed to sex role stereotypes. That is, managers act in a discriminatory 

. manner because they follow stereotypes about men and women, llany of thes^ 
Studies of discrimination only inyolve male subjects (e.g.," Rosen, Jerdee, & 
Presttfrich, 1975; Bass, 1971) since most.sup'brvisory positions are'held by males! 
\Jliile there is some research which suggests- that women also discriminate against 
-women (e.g-:^ Goldbei^g, 1968), others claim that vc ^en in decision-making roles 
wou].d not 'be as discriminatory as -men. Tlie hypothesis in the present study is 

' that in work situations which evoke sex role stereotypes, v;omen' will respond les 

stereotypically than nalea si ice it is in their best intLircst to do so. 

The method comes from the 'Posen et al. (1975) study of male mauc-gers. In 

the present study, 293 introductory psychology students were asked to role play 

an executive vice-president of ^ large ^^taii clothing chain. They x/ere given 
*• * 

five iri-basket d^ision , tasks , involving either mal'sSf or /female employees, fc]- 
lowing thfe tasks designed by Rosen and*his,,colle^guqs. All five in-baskets 
involved behavior that is considered more approjjriate for one sex than tW,oth 

. Jh^ situations concerned hirir\g for a position requiring extensive travel, promo 
tion of a per.son who stated that family 'lire -comes be-fore work, response to an 
employee whose spouse *has been offered a lucrative position elsewhere,^ response 
^ request for 'leave of absence to .care for one^s children, and deciding the^ 

^appropriateness of a person's attendance Ijfet his/her spouse's company parties. ^ 



^ I 

• Gutelv* 

^ roth male and fenale subjects, tlie. majority of wl. are first scr.. .tar 
ireijhmen, cesporillecl to thu* in-bas^.oL situations in < ^oni-what 1^.^.^ o tereoCyp^*cal 
nann(5r than Rosen, Jerdee, and Preutwich's m^le r.^^nagers. In general, -males 
are not less discriminatoify than nal es .£ilthough there are differences between the 
sexes in specific areas- Despite the rhetoric .^out a loosening'' -of sex role 
stereotypes, however, results suggest that both young males and ^oung females may 
still respond in. a. fairly stereotypical mauner to work situations which cvtike s^. 
role stereotypes. * * . 

1^' 
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Dll'iore/ -ial P-ji^^ponse of ll-^lc. Fenaios 
to V.vk Situations l^'hich Kvohe 
Tjx Role Stereotypes 
Discrimination against women — and men to a" lesser Vxtent—rhas teen documented 
in a number of areas of *the world' of work. For .example, thore are ir'^ny studies 
v/hich show that e^ally qualified males and females are dif f ero-tially evdu^ted 
during job selection and placement. A series of studies by Dipbcye and his col- 
leagues (Dipboy^^Fromkin,^ £t Wiback, 1975; Dipboye, Arvey, & Terpstra, 1977^ In ^ 
press;' Dipboye, Arvey, & Terpstra, 1976; Dipboye^ Wiley, 1977, in press) euppcJt 
-"he notion that under certain conditions feinales are discriminated against in rc- 
-u?ie evaluations or employment interviews. Other studies (e.g., Rosen & Jerdee, 
1974; Fidell, 1975; Cohen & Bunker, 1975; Shaw, 1972) show that females are rated 
as less aftracGive than males in a hiring situation, and in fact, females are less 
, likely t-o be hired. 

Similarly, in more general evaluation situnticrs, females are oft-jn evaluated 
in less favorable terms than males. For example, Goldbe..^'3 frequently ciL.i SwL.e 
(1968) showed^ttet f ^uale^uthors Ure evaluated less favorably tha'n male authors. 
Deaux and Lmswiller (1974) found that given successful performance, success is at- 
tributed t^ ability for jnales but is/attributed to luck for females. In.e'ssence, 
female accomplishments \;ere undermined. And Bass (197i) found discri.rLnajjry at- 
titudes among his sample of male managers. 

' ' There are several reaspn^ why ferrzules may be evaluated less favorably .th:*n 

raales. One possibility i? that males are simply vai^ued more tnan ieTnau.es and tl. t 

r,herefore their attributes, qualities,, and accomplishments are more valued than" th 

same attributes, qualities, or accomplishments in females. IIcKee and Saerrifi^c 

(1957) and Broverman, Broverm^m,- Clarkson, Rosenkrantz, and .Vogel (1970) found 

support' for this hypothesis. ^ 

' ^ tk 

A secQjnd explanation for the differential evaluation of males and females can 
,be fouad In^he literature on stereotyping. That is, females would be evaluated 
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loss t'avorci'-iy tl\an males uh^ii tl\<^ -^icuation cvol;es a ;.k.1.- .ax roie scj. o'cyi ? 
aacl nalc'i T/ould bo eyaJ^uated less f:iVorably \;hen the sicuation evokes a female 
Ss3X rol 2 stereotype. . . * ' ' ' 

, Indeed, ther^ is evidence. to support the stereotyping hypothesis, lor 
example, Cohen and-Bunkor (1$75) found that while males, in comparison to «^,u/li\ 
^ qualified female^, u'ere more likely to be chosc^n for a position of personnel 
technician, a "male'! job, females, in comparison 1:0 equally qualified males^^w^rc 
n.ore likely to, be chosen for the position of editorial assistant, i "female" jdb. 

^ r , . e ^ - . f 

Sinila>rl\r, Lovinson <1976) found that males responding to newspaper want ads for'. 

stereotypically female jobs ^-^ere just as discriminated against as females res.ponc 

ii>g to^ newspaper ads for stereotypically male jobs. Ihe nature of the dlscriLan^ 

tion diff^ed in that males vexe often told that they wouldn't want such a uorin^^ 

or poorly paying job, but nfinetheless, the discrimin: I'ion against rrales applyiTj(g 

for female positions was sti^mg, - ♦ • 

One! explanation then for the gei>^ral finding Lh*at fc^^-lcs are often d;Lsc'ri- 

* \ * 

\ f ^ 

tninated against in work organizations^is that many of the work situations «%^v ilu- 

ated evoke a faale sex role stereotype. In othei: words, in much of the research 

on differential evaluatioi^ of nales and fanales, the setting or situation or j' ' 

description evokes a male sex role stereotype. Experimencal subjects rcsuon'* to 

the stereotype and the data reveal differential evaluatiohs of males and females. 

Goldberg's (1968) study and a-related sCudy By Phet^rson, Goiaberg; and Kie-JLot 

(1972), both of v;hich used f^pale subjects, suggest that females resnond to o^r: 

.role St ere9 types in the same manner as r.ales. Ilany of the studies involvir^- 

personnel selection and placement utilize managers or canpus recruiters, ::he 

i tjority of v;bom are male, Thevefore^ 'there is little Jata conjparing thtj way 

that males and females r^s'po^d in evaluating males and finales in specific^t)b 

situations, ^ \ - ^ \ ' 



The pr ^sdU study is concerr.cd with the \;ay itf / ich b^t^ r le* and fc;-al'..s 
evaluate male and ftuale^ subjects iu bpecifij wuilc situationi^ which ^vokc dc*: 
r\Dle ste^e^otypes. 

• . Metho d , ' ' ' • 

Su;j_ect2 • . ' . . \ 

Subjects \7ere 293 introductory pJsychology students • ^41 female^ and 152 
nales^, v;ho participated voluntarily during class time in what was descr,ibed as a" 
deci|ion-ma^g task. The majority of students were first year . f reshr.en. 
Task' • ' ' * , ' • ' 

Subjects were presented T|ith five in-ba^ket tasks. They were**dsked to role- 

play' the vice-president of a fictitious department store and to make a' decfsion 

about each of five situations vhich were -described in a bookLet.*' The tasks we.re 

'taken from the^ Rosen, Uei;iee, .and Prestwicn (1975) study^of male managers: Each 

of the f ive^situations evoked a sex role stereotype. : .e first sceii''..*o involved 

. ' • . 

either a male or female applicant for a position which required exte.iGive travjl'. 

The second' incideilf involved a valued male or fenale employee .whose spouse has 
'been off&ed a lucrative .position elsewhere. The' .questio.i is what,, if .mything^ 
the orgaffKatioti^ should do to try- to retain thB valued emp^loye^^. Tke thi»rd i-;- 
cident inyolves a decisipn to promote ox* riot; promote an employ^^ie (u:ole or fe..iale) 
who admits^ that family ^ responsibilities come before work re^ponsibii^^ities . l'..-' 
fourth incident involves the' appropriateness of a male or female ewployfee^s 
recwe^t for a, leave of absence to -care for hii;/hcr children. And the fift.k 
scenario is designed to assess the responsibility of a person /o . foster ♦liis/her 
spdCse^'s career by attending social activitios^sponsored by the spouse';. wp^Iv * 
organization, . , - - " . 

Pro cedure , • 

'•Subject? responded fiCail five de- i sion . taj:,ks . ^ Two f urms. were preiMred, 
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varyin? the. aex of the enplc/ee. Form A ^irst d.ccribs 1 a nale ap,)li.ant, fcllo.. 
by female employee, male eir. loyee,' V- er?. '^.o, fann? ; crployee._ The other ^ 
half of subjects received the other form which^first d^.-crxbed a female fippiicant ■ 
.•a male 'employee, two f_en§'le- enployees , and finally, a 'n.il'e emplqyee. The -.wo 
forms were randomly assi^i.^d to subjects . A debri.fing session showed that 
'subjects were not aware of the significance of the sex of the applicant-/ employee. 

Analysis and Results ' • 
Discussion of results will emphasize, differences between the response of male 
and female subjects', "but will also be compared -with t;he results obtained by Rose 
Jerdee, and P~restuich' (1975) in their study of male mfaagers . T-tests or bi- 
vari3te tables where appropriate,- were performed separately for male and f-eniaie _ 
subjects. 'Two by two analyses of variance (sex of subject by sex of errp^loyee) 
were also performed on ts^e data;, feu significant interacVions were found, but. 

those are reported. In general, fenalcs wefe just as' discriminatory as- maxes ana 

> ' * ... 

both male and female studentg were bomewhat lesc, discri.-inatory than Rosen, 

Jerdee, and Prestwich's (1975.) male managers. * " 

Table'l shov;s the results of the in-basket task concerned with hiring a male. 

.■itarl Uood) or female (Karen Wood) applicant for a position^ requiring extensive 
travel. Subjects w.ere asked whether or not the applicant should be hired and to 
rate' thS applicant "on suitability for the job and potential for long service to 
the organization. Both male and ferjale s'jfcjccts thought tue. male and. female 
applicants were equally suj.table^f or the job, but bo'th sexes were vcove likely to 
hire the' male applica-nt and to rate the male applicant higher on potential lone 

"vity with 'the organization. There are no 'significant sex of subject by i.ex of 
applicant ir^teractions in these data; Rosen, Jerdee, and Pr^twich's nyilc r-na- 
gors showed qn gni f i canf differences favoring males onall three questions. 



Table -1 about-h'&re 
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Table , bhows the way rile» anJ f emale 'suT5j^ect . rospondc^d on tlie Is.'ie o. , 
promoting either Margaret Adair.s or Uichaol ..ianis who ha^ p^rforncJ credibly 
for the orga,:izat':^n but \;ho hao 3Lateu that fanlly respoiir-J'^ilitics talie pre- . 
cedence over work obligations. Ilale^ and f^itiale subjects do not differ in thoir-v 
evaluation of Ilargaret or Ilichael, although the evaluation' of -.ile subjects 
approaches significance (p' = .06)., Only 23% of male s.ubjects would promote 
:Iargi\ret in comparison with .40% of male Ss v;ho would promot^e Ilichael,. There is 
no significant int^action bet\;een sex'of* subject and>*sex of employee. Rosen,. 
Jogjdee, and Prestwicn^^l975> found a highly' significant difference in evaluation 
of .lichael and Ilargaret (p < .01) by their male manager "sample. 



Table 2 about^^here 
/ 



^ ^ Table 3 shows the results of the tiiirA in-basket task. Here sdt^jects w^re 
presented with the case of *a , valued employee, a compute.^ operator, w\ose spouse 
has been offered a lucrative position elsewhere. : steps .-should the orga- 
nization take to retain '\achel or P.onald Cooper? Subjects were presented with 
four options and asked to indicate 'on a seven-point ' scale how mach they agreed 
,with each statement. The opt^ns were to offer, the employee a large raise; to 
try to persuade the employee to stay because she/he has invested too much into 
the job to leave; find a position for the computer operator'* s spouse in this 
organization^ which is competitive with his/her present offer; and ncit^to inf .u- 
cnce the employee one way or the other. Hale subjects do not respond c .^fe.on-* 
tially to Rachel or Ronald, xind'female subjects treat the two employees eoyj.lly^ 
in terms of offering a raise or trying to persuade the empl9yee to Flay. Hcv/ever 
f-male subjects are more likely to agree with the statement that the organisation 
should try , to' find Ronald^s spouse a job within the organization and more likely 
to agree that the organisation should not try to influence Rachel one way cr 
the other. Sex of subject by sex of employee interaction is,jsignif ica it (F =' 



\ 
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l.C'"), df = 5A270, p ' .05) lor finding spouse a job. Rosen, Jerdp.e, and 
Prest\/ich's managers responded differentially ccr male a.:d female employee on ail 
four options (p .01>. They were more likely to try to convince tLo male com- 
put^f operator to stay, .nore likely to offer a sizeable raise to the male com- 
puter operator, more likely to find an attractive position w'thin'the organiza^- 
tion for the. male employee's wife, and more likely to agree v;ith the statemen^t \ 
''Don't try /to influence the computer operator"* in the case of the female eTjployef 
thTin the nale employee. • ^ ' . 

-^^J^ Table 3 about here 



.Table 4 shows the mean scores for male and fen:ale subjects on the issue of 

request for leave of absence. Ralph Brown (Ruth Brown), an accountant, has re- 

»■ 

' quested; two months' leave of absence to care for the coupler's children. Bro\:n's 
" ^pou^e^'/ho is a junior high school principal cannot take t-he time off and the 
couple is unable to fihd a ' satisfactory babysitter. Subject-s were asked to rate 
the appropriateness of the request and state whether a leave without pay should 
be granted or \7hether a leave with pay should be granted. Female subjects did 
not, differ in their evaluation of Ruth *and Ralph. Hale subjects ;di<i not differ 
in their rating of the appropriateness of the leave or in whether they v/ould 
"'grant d leave with pay. They were, hoi/ever, more likely to grant the^^male em- 
ployee leav^ without pay tkan the" ^male employee. Interaction between sex of 

r 

subject and sex of employee \7as not significant. Rosen, Jerdee, and .Fj "Stu "eh 
foun$i» that a leave of alJ'g^f^e was perceived as more appropriate for the fenale 
'employee than the male employee an'd^ l^^:iye without pay^was more often g't^sinted to 
*-he fcmalp employee (p * .01). There ^ere no differences in granting leave with 
pay. ^ ' • 

Table 4 about here 
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Vhe fifth in-basket iitvoived a t?:an«c-' [pt of: a hu -'.J and wife ar^;,uin^ 



over vhe 



and her 



t her the fLeelancc writer spouse of ari aspirir*^- ii.anager should attend ♦ 
boring company partjies^^ 'For half of the suhierrs Jiuly Garrison is the manager 



msband, Jack, is a \7rit0t . For the other half of the subjects, Jack 



i^ the manager and Judy is the writer who is reluctant to^ attend Jack's company 



parties 
£^ouse ( 



Subjects were sfeked to resolve the Garrisons' arguiiient. *Shoul-d the i 
i a manager attend the manager's company' parties', parties whicliWay* have 



career implications for an aspiring manager? Subjects were asked to check one 
of three options: The spouse *should go to the parties' and stop making a fuss, 
the manager should attend parties aloife, and the manager should stop attending- 
parties. Ilale subjects responded the same to Judy, the managerv, as to Jack, the 
manager. They were fairly evenly divided between spouse attending, managerial 
parties and manager attending parties alone. Female respondents, hWever, 
thought that it was more imporifant for a wife to attend her husband's company 
parties than it is for a husband to attend his wife's p^^rties (p .01). f^urthe 
•more, there is a significant interaction between sex of subject and sejAaf 
manager (F = 3.96, df = 1/273, p - .01) . IJhereas about two-f if th$ 'of males 

#• 

thought thkt either Judy or J-ack ./lould attend his/her ^spouse's parties, over 

\ 

50% of female subjects thought th^t .Judy the writer should attend Jack's parties 

' ^ / , \. _ . . . • ^ 

but only one-third of female s'^ubjects tiio.ught that Jack, the 'Xsfriter, should 

attend Judjr's parties. Rosen, Jerdee,- and* JPrestwich .(1975) found that rale 

mahagers' evaluation of the dilemma. was highly dependent on the sex of the mana^ 

ger, Male managers* wives should attend business parties ^p - .OOl). 



Table 5 ab^>ut here . ^ 
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• ' * Discussion 

In gevieral, both male and f.^^ale sL id^ats respond in a sex rola sLureo- 

•« 

topically appropriate. manner in specific work sirtiatious. Students, however, 
* . *• 

appear to -respond less stereotypically tshan a group of male managers studied^ 
Rosen, Jerdee, and PreGt^ Lch <I975)'.. Althougl*. Rosen et- al* had a much lar^ger 
sample than the present stuiy ("n = 1442 compared with N = 293) wjiich makes 
comparison of .p-values difficult, a comparison of distribution of perce;itages 
and t-test scores indicates that students are less stereotyped, ia their response 

than managers • . ^ ^ ' 

4 ' ^ ' ' ' 

Although both males and fenales .respond some of the^iine in a stereotyped 

"manner,, it is interesting just v^here the stereotypes emerge. For example, a 
female applicant' was rate^ just, as suitable for a job involving travei'^as a mal'- 
applicant. J{o\;ever, the female v/cjis less likely to be hired. And although the 
female applicant (and the male apnlicant) ' already had 11 years of relevant uork 
expedience, the male applicant was judged to have greater potential frr lop^^ 
service with" the organization, • , • . > 

Students did -not differ in their evaluations of a male who asked for time 
off 'for child care in compari^n to a female who asked for child-care leave. , 
•time. And Students did not differentially evaluate the pron.otioij.^'of malie and ' 
female empJloyee \7J10 said tliat home and family responsibilities too'k pi?ecedence 
o^er work pbligations. • / ' * ' . • ^ ' ' • 

Although females, in general, were not less stereotyped than nialt. jtud?\nts, 

there were some interesting differences between the -answers of male and female ■> 

students • For example, males seem to believe that male employees are more 

♦ 

likely to remain with a compan;y for a long period than comparable female eir- - 

ployees. The results of male subjects^ comparison of potential lGj:fgevi;:y of < 

» * 
service of a male and female applicant" were highly significant. 

Female subjects* jresponses to organi 7.htional attempt>s to influence a v'^^'ie-d 
♦ . ^ 

employee whose spouse has^ be6n offered a job elc^.T^iere were intriguir ;. F' -lalei 
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ctr-^-" ::\ favor of an organization offering a ir.c^le employee's wife (r! 
has another job offer) an attractive' position in her husband's organization^. 
Female subjects also favored leaving a female employee alone, that is, not 
trying to influence h'er to stay Tl.on her husband has been offered a position 
elsewhere. Perhaps the female subjects were responding from the viewpoint of 
the couple's relationship. If a female is offered a lucrative position in 
another geographic area, an ideal solution (from thSjj^ viewpoint of the relation- 
ship) v/oiild be for her husband's company to offer her a comparable position. 
Then the* Husband wouldn't have to begin job hating and he wouldn't feel that 
he was following his Wife arounJ. On the other h.^nd, when the husband was 
offered a job elsewhere, female respondents preferred that the organization not 
attempt to influence the female computer operator. If her husband has a job ^ 

e 

elsewhere, it might be easier for tlie wife to quit her job and follow him if the 

organization doesn't intervene through persuasive talks or by ottering a large 

salary increase. , ^ * .i 

I 

Finally, beliefs of women about a wife's respo^nsibility to support her. 
husband's career as evidenced through female subjects' response to the GarrisorJ 
argument is also interesting, - VJomen may be v;illing to stand Op for theii: rightc. 
in their own career, but they also seem to feel they should, provida ca,:eer- 
enhancing s^upport to their husbanc^, support which they don t expect^ from hus- 
bands in return. Not one of 74 female respondents thought that Jac!:, an aspir- 
ing manager, should stop attending company parties because his freelance writer 
wife hated 'those parties. Over half of female subjects thought that the wffe 
should attend parties v;hich 'may enhance her hu^t^rid's career. 

Despite the rhetoric about loosening of sek^fble stereotypes^ our data 
suggest that young men and x^omen may still respond in a stereotypical maccr in 
very conf^rcte situations which evoke sex role stereotypes. .Although the data 
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ciC. not o -erwhelming, there seems tg be less discrmination a.^^inst man in gIcJ' 
typical feminijie situatiotts^ (e.g., acking for leave to babysit) than the rev 
And while there is less discrimination ^||l%latan.t instances (e.g*, a vromen wj.th 
11 years of relevant work experience being judged unsuitable far a job), djscri 
m^.nation still exists in more subtle forms (e.g., anticipated longevity of 
service with an organization^ or a wife's responsibility to participate, in acti 
vities V7h^ch are career enhancijig to her husband) • 
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' ' Table 1 

* " ' 

iMean Score? of Hale and Female' Respondents 
on Decisiou t'e Hire Male or remale Applicant 

Female Subjects ' Male Subi'ects 



Karen- 



Carl 



Karen' 



Mean ilean ^ t ' , 

Decision to hire^ 1.59 1.35 2.90* 



Mean 
1.71 



Carl 



Mean 
1.39 



t 

4.10*^* 



Suitability 
for job 



3.65 



3.73 -0.47 



3.40 



1.60 



-1.18 



Potential longe- 
vity with 
company 



2.59 



3.25 -3.-05* 



2.30 



1 

3.13 51.94** 



V 



N 



66 



75 



78 



73 



Lov7 score favorable to hirir^; fc^ others', high score fiavorable to hiring. 
* p< .005 ' . . " • 

** p< .001 • 



T 



Table 2 



Male and -Female Respondents' Distribution 
of Responses on Promotion of Male or Female Apf>licant 
Females * Males • 



Margaret 



-Michael 



il>-.rgaret 



Michael 



ERIC 



Do not promote 
Discuss 
Promote ' 



Total 
N 



16.7% 

42.4 

40.9 



100.0% 

66 



20.0^ 28.2% 

f 

38.7 / . ^8.7 
41.3 ' 23.1 



100.0% 

75 



100.0% 
78 



18.1% 

41.6 

40.3 



100.0% 

/ 72 



For female respondents, X-^ = .33, df = 2, n.s. 
For male respondents, = 5.60, df^" 2, pr = .06 
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Table 3 



a 



1^ 



llean Scores of -Male and -Female Respondents on Approach ^ 
' to Retaining i:.,le or Female Employee 



Females 



J 



Rachel 

* 


Ronald 


■Rachel 


Ronald 




: 

Mean 


Mean , t-test 


Mean 


Mean 


t-test 


Offer Raise^ ^ 2,85 


2,52 1,79 


; ®2-.67 


2.67 


0.00 


';'Persuade . ^3,49 


-3.12 ^ 1.75 ■ ■ 


3.18 • 


2.86 


1.50 ' 


* 

Find spouse pos^it;ion " 3,47 


2.64 ■ 3V7O** 


, 3.41 


^.29 


0.52 ' 


Don' tc influence ^ 2»63 


3.29 -3.a3-'-* 


3.25 


. 3.45 


-0.9X 




65 


73 


76 

t 




a 

Lov7 score indicates agreet^ent with .each, statements 

^* p^ ,0; 

p< .001 . ' ^ 




4 


^/ 

/ 


Table A 








w 

. Mean Scores For Male 'and Female Subjects on Request 
< 




* 

For Leave of Absence by Male or Female Employee 


i 

V 




Females , 

J. . 


Males 






Ruth 

1 5 


^ Ralph ( 


Ruth 


Ralph 




1 

Mean 


Mean t-test 


Mean 


Mean 


t-test 


* 

Leave appropriate , 3.±&^ 2.95 1»19 


3.13 • 


3.08 


0.31 


Give leave with poy^ 1,81 


1.85 -0.67 


1.8j 


1.93 r 


•1.43 • 


Give leave without pay^* *1,17 


1.24 -1.01 


••1.18 


1.34 


■2.15^< 


• • N - 74 


64 


72 


76 




aHigh score indicate^ that 


leave is appropriate 









Low score indicates agreement 
p < .05 
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Table 5 



ilale and Female Res'pondents Distribucion Oi Responses 



on Support of 


.Spouse fir 


Male or 


Female Manager 






, ^ FeiaaleV 


r.ales • ^ 
<^ 


f 

\ 


Judy 


Jack 


Judy' 


Jack 


•mi 

Spouse should go to party 


34.8% 


51 .'4% 


44.2% 


42.9% 


Go to parties alone 


57,6 


48.6 


46.8, 


47.1 

♦ 


^ Stop attending parties 

local 


^ 7.6 . 
100.0% ^ 


,0.0 
100.0% 


9.0 
100.0% 


10.0 

y 

100.0% 




66 


74 


77 


_ 70 


^ For female respondents, X 


2 ='8.3i, df 


= 2, p 


<• .01 




9 

For male respondents, X" 


= 0.04, df'= 


2, n.s 
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Footnotes 

. Correspondence regarding this article may be addressed to B. A. Gutek, 
Departmeat of Ps^^choiogy, UCLA, Los Angeles, CA 90024. 
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